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Office of the Dairy and Food Commissioner, ) 
Lansing, Michigan, January 2, 1892, \ 

Hon. John T. Rich, Governor of Michigan : 

Dear Sir — In compliance with the requirements of the law creating the 
office of Dairy and Food Commissioner, I have the honor of transmitting 
to yoa herewith the first annnal report of this department 

Very respectfully, • 

C. E. ST0RR8, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. 



EEPOKr. 



Hon. John T. Rich, Governor of Michigan: 

Act No. 211, of 1893, providing for the appointment of a Dairy and Food 
Oommissioner, requires that officer to make an annual report which shall 
cover the doings of his office for the preceding calendar year. Since that 
act did not take effect until the period fixed by the constitution after the 
K^lose of the session, the transactions of this office covered only the last 
four months of 1893. The greater part of that time was spent in studying 
the field assigi^ed the commissioner for his labors, in devising methods of 
investigation and work and in laying the foundations for the future oper- 
ations of the department. Such work can never be hurriedly done, if it is 
to be well done. For this reason the report of the doings of this office for 
the preceding calendar year will show less of practical operations and 
more of ''suggestions relative to the statutes in force" than any succeeding 
report will probably do. 

Having deemed it best to begin the work of investigation first with the 
manufacturers of adultured food products, I experienced some difficulty in 
securing specimens for analysis, which could be definitely traced to their 
sources. Manufacturers of such products are unwilling to admit strangers 
to their places of business and the commissioner is armed with no 
authority of law to demand entrance. But almost invariably the samples 
secured, as will be seen by the report of the State analyst hereto attached, 
have proved to be what they were suspected of being — unfit compounds to 
be taken into the human stomach. The results shown by the work of the 
State Analyst, under the direction of this department, have already justi- 
fied the creation of the office of Dairy and Food Commissioner, and have 
demonstrated the necessity of more thorough and energetic work than can 
be accomplished under the laws of the State as they now exist. 

No prosecutions for the violation of the laws were begun during last year. 
I felt it to be the best policy to call the attention of the people to the evils 
of food adulteration and to awaken, so far as possible, a strong sentiment 
in favor of the enforcement of the laws which had been allowed to slumber 
so long, before resorting to the harsher measures of prosecution. Deem- 
ing the manufacturer as primarily the most guilty party, since he always 
knows the unlawful composition of his products while the dealer may sell 
them innocently, and knowing that any attack made upon him would be 
vigorously resisted, I wished to have the matter of proof well in hand 
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before making any complaints. One prosecution improvidently begun and 
abandoned or lost would do more harm than a little delay. This depart- 
ment must not be defeated in its first attempts. To lose some cases after 
tibie department is well established and has won the confidence of the peo- 
ple for prudence and effective work will do no harm, but to suffer an igno- 
minious defeat at the outset would be disastrous. Some additional reasons 
for prudence in this respect may be gathered from the suggestions as to 
changes in the laws, which I shall make later in this report. 

The act .establishing this office recjuires the commissioner to make 
annually such recommendations relative to the statutes in force as his 
experience may justify. In my endeavors to devise and establish a practi- 
cable system for the future work of this department, I have made a care- 
ful study of the laws now in force relative to the adulteration of food pro- 
ducts. One of their greatest needs at present is a thorough and systematic 
codification. Some of the laws were enacted years ago, perhaps in a more 
honest generation, before the greed of gain had acquired so strong a sway 
in the business world, before the conflict of competition had driven manu- 
facturers and dealers to their wits end to overreach one another, and before 
the people had allowed their prudence to be almost stifled by their desire 
to buy cheap products. Adulteration has now become a science. The 
older statutes were not passed to meet such emergencies and are too meager 
in their provisions for prompt and convenient enforcement. The later 
statutes are, perhaps, each one for itself, better adapted to the present con- 
dition of affairs, but it would be of great advantage to this office to have a 
general revision of the whole, so as to do away with repetitions and to 
secure uniformity of language, provisions and penalties. When such revis- 
ion is made, as it must be if this department is to cope successfully with 
the gigantic evil against which it is pitted, several additional provisions 
should be incorporated into the laws. I will here mention such as have 
come to my attention. 

I. 

A system should be devised that shall be not only simple and not too 
expensive, but also thorough, for the inspection of creameries and all 
places where cheese, butterine, oleomargarine and vinegar are manufac- 
tured, or any other articles prepared for human food. Experience has 
demonstrated the fact that a certain class of manufacturers and dealers 
will violate the laws relative to the adulteration of food, if not prevented 
by fear of the penalties. It is safer, easier and less expensive to prevent 
before the fact than afterward. No man should be allowed to manufacture 
articles of food in dark places or by secret processes. Bailroad and other 
transportation companies that cany our bodies to and fro, although com- 

f)osed of private individuals and stocked by private capital, are neverthe- 
ess quasi public in their nature and subject to public regulation and super- 
vision. Why should not those places where the nourishment for our 
bodies is prepared be considered equally as public in their nature? If we 
will not allow railroad companies to mangle our bodies with impunity, why 
should we permit unscrupulous manufacturers of food products to poison 
and kill them with impunity? As the railroad commissioner is given 
authority to inspect tracks, bridges and other portions of railroad property 
to see that they comply with the legal standards of safety, why should not 
the dairy and food commissioner, by himself or agents, be authorized to 
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exercise the same rights of supervision and insp^tion of food factories? 
Bnt since the factones are numerous and would require a constant super- 
vision, it would not be possible for the commissioner to attend alone to all 
the duties of inspection, so that inspectors of districts should be appointed 
by him, be responsible to him and make due reports to him. This would 
keep the commissioner in constant communication with all parts of the 
State. Such inspection would most effectually prevent the manufacture of 
fraudulent and deleterious compounds for food within this State. Their 
manufacture in other states could not of course be prevented by our laws, 
but the sale of such products here could be prevented by other powers con- 
ferred upon the commissioner, to be hereafter noticed. On the well known 
principle that prevention is better than cure, this inspection would, it 
seems k> me, be more effective than chasing all over the State for adulter- 
ated food products, after they have been secretly made and put upon the 
market. If this system of inspection seems a greai deal to ask for this 
department, before it has had much actual experience in this line of work, 
permit me to say that the results of such a system in other l^tes fully 
justify the conclusion that it would be a good policy for Michigan to 
adopt. 

Tnere is an especial reason why this system of inspection should be 
established for cheese factories. Such a system has resulted beneficially 
in Wisconsin especially and in some other states. It has made the pro- 
ducts of Wisconsin and Minnesota cheese factories favorite brands in the 
markets outside of their own states and has greatly increased the demand 
for the same,« while Michigan cheese is scarcely known outside of Michigan 
and even has to compete within our borders with products bearing brands 
that have become guaranties of their good qualities. The commissioner 
should be authorized to furnish to each factory brands showing two grades 
of cheese — ''full cream" and *' skimmed'' cheese. An appropriat-e stand- 
ard of " full cream '' cheese should be established by the legislature, allow- 
ing everything below that standard to be classified as ''skimmed" cheese. 
Penalties should be prescribed for any misuse of these brands and the 
constant inspection oi these factories by the district inspectors would tend 
to the enforcement of such penalties in case of violation. THe so-called 
"filling" of cheese or the substitution of other cheaper fats for the cream 
taken off should be more effectually prohibited by law. 

If it be objected that such a system of inspection would necessarily be 
expensive, it may be answered that in Wisconsin, Minnesota and New 
York the impulse given to the dairy business and the increased demand 
for, and sale of th'eir dairy products have many times over compensated 
the people for the expenses of inspection. 

II. 

Following closely upon the ri^ht of inspection and as the logical con- 
clusion of it, is the right to take samples of any and all suspected food 
products, whenever and wherever found. Such*right should be conferred 
upon the commissioner. This is no new idea in law, although not incor- 
porated in the Michigan statutes. In Wisconsin the commissioner or any 
assistant is clothed with the power, in the performance of his official 
duties, to enter any creamery, factory, store, salesroom or other place or 
building where he has reason to believe that any food or drink or drug is 
made, prepared, sold or offered for sale, and to open any cask, tub, pack- 
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age or receptacle of any l^ind coDtaining, or supposed to contain, any sacb 
article, and to examine or cause to be examined or analyzed the contents 
thereof, and the commissioner, or any of his assistants, may seize or take 
any article of food or drink or drug for analysis. Provisions are added for 
the due protection of private rights and severe penalties are imposed for 
any hindrance or obstruction of the officers in the exercise of such right. 
Similiar provisions are incorporated into the laws of Ohio, Minnesota and 
New York. Although not found in the pure food laws of this state, like 
powers are given to the game and fish warden by the law of 1893. He has 
power to search for game unlawfully killed and to seize the same. This is , 
based on the principle that a man can have no legal property in game 
unlawfully taken. It is contraband of law. The same principle holds 
good in the case of the articles of food made in defiance of law^ And 
there is more reason for giving such powers to the Dairy ai^d Food Commis- 
sioner than to the Game and Fish Warden, for the lives and health of its 
citizens are for dearer to the state of Michigan than the scattered and 
rapidly disappearing remnants of wild game within its borders. I have 
already experienced the necessity of such authority. Manufacturers of 
unlawful food products, as I have stated, are careful to exclude the public 
from their workshops and laboratories, and I have had to resort to strata- 
gem to secure samples for analysis. While such methods of work on the 
part of the commissioner may avail for a time, manufacturers will grow 
more and more wary and will devise ways of hindering him; but there is 
still another more serious objection. Such methods of securing samples 
weaken the chain of evidence and identification, whereas a direct selection 
and seizure of samples would obviate all uncertainty. The right to confer 
such authority upon its officers has been too often judicially recognized as 
belonging to the State to leave any question of constitutionality. It is 
simply a question of policy as to the proper method of enforcing the laws. 

III. 

Referring to the principle expressed above, that no person can have a 
legal right of property in food products manufactured in defiance of law, 
it may be added also that such articles of food themselved have no legal 
right of existence. They are manufactured solely to be sold for food, but 
for such use are unlawful products. The commissioner should have the 
right to seize and confiscate, in the name of the people of the State of 
Michigan, any article of food found, upon proper analysis, to contain any 
ingredient injurious to life or health. The laws of Minnesota confer this 
authority upon the Dairy and Food Commissioner of that state in certain 
cases. The law of Michigan also (Howell's statutes 9317) provide that 
adulterated food products or liquors intended for drinking shall be for- 
feited and destroyed, but no one is specifically given the authority, nor is 
it made the duty of any officer to make the seizure. Very extensive powers 
of seizure of unlawful fishing appliances or of game and fish unlawfully 
killed or taken are given to the Game and Fish Warden, for the due 
enforcement of the laws for the preservation and protection of fish and 
game. Provisions should be made for the proper disposition, under such 
regulations, as will protect lawful property rights, of the articles so seized 
by the commissioner. Such articles as could be sold for uses other than 
as food might be so disposed of, while such as could be put to no legiti- 
mate use should be destroyed. 
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The right of seizure for confiscation affords the only effectual method of 
dealing with articles of food manufactured in other states and shipped into 
this State for sale. The manufacturer himself cannot be reached, but the 
strong arm of the law can be made available as against his unlawful 
products. 

Standards of purity, for the guidance of manufacturers of all articles 
intended for food, should be established by the legislature, and the legiti- 
macy of each article could then be tested by reference to its appropriate 
standard. If it fell belDw such standard in essential qualities or ingredi- 
ents, it would be a fraud on the public, unless sold for just what it really 
was, with full information to the purchaser; if, however, the article varied 
from the standard of purity on account of the admixture of deleterious 
ingredients, it would be not merely a fraud, but a vicious product that 
ought to be removed from sale by summary seizure and confiscation. 

IV. 

There are several other suggestions which I would make as to changes 
in the laws under which this department is to operate. They can be very 
appropriately grouped together here. 

^ So much of an officifu character has been given to the State Analyst, 
that it seems strange that the legislature did not at the same time stamp 
his work with the same official character. In other states the certificate of 
analysis of any food product, officially signed by the person designated by 
law to make such analysis, is received as prima facie evidence in all the 
courts of the State where made. This arms the commissioner with prima 
facie authority to proceed. If any legal contest arises over the correct- 
ness of the certificate, the burden of proof in such contest lies on the 
defendant and not on the people. Similar provisions should be incorpor- 
ated in the Michigan statutes. As they are now, the work of the State 
Analyst goes for naught, except so far as he can be used as an expert wit- 
ness. This will require the commissioner to take the State Analyst with 
him to the trial of every prosecution begun, no matter how far from his 
residence at the agricultural college the trial may be had. This makes 
very expensive and troublesome the principal part of the evidence relied 
upon for conviction. It would be found very burdensome to the Analyst, 
in case of numerous prosecutions and, in fact, it might at times prove 
impracticable or might occasion frequent adjournments. This shows the 
necessity of making the State Analyst^s certificate prima fade evidence. 

A provision should also be incorporated in the law authorizing the com- 
missioner to employ some other person to make necessary analyses in case 
of the death or disability of the State Analyst. Should a vacancy be cre- 
ated in that important office by the death, removal or resignation of the 
incumbent during the long vacation in the agricultural college year and 
should the State board of agriculture feel justified in taking some time to 
look into the qualification and, availability of candidates before selecting 
another professor of chemistry, this office might be left for a long time 
without any legal way of having its analyses made. The analyst is just 
as liable to be absent or temporarily disabled by accident or disease, as are 
other officers, and in such way also the operations of this department might 
be temporarily hampered. 

The work of this department has been made somewhat perplexing dur- 
ing its short existence by the failure of the legislature to provide for 

2 
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necessary clerical assistance in the office. The need of such help will 
become more and more pressing long before the legislature at its next 
regular session can remedy this defect in the law. The commissioner is 
required to keep an office in the city of Lansing. The duties of his 
position will more and more require his absence from that office. He 
may, in case of some important prosecution, be detained a week or more 
at a great distance from the capital. How then is he to keep an office 
there? Keeping an office does not contemplate locking it up during the 
recognized business hours of thd day. It is contrary to the policy of the 
State of Michigan to keep its offices closed to its citizens who have business 
to transact therein. No other State office at the capital is so managed. 
Every citizen of the State is authorized and expected, when he finds fraud- 
ulent, adulterated or deleterious food products in the market, to apply to 
the commissioner with samples for analysis. In no other way can the 
people get the full benefit of the law creating this department Provision 
should be made for a competent clerk for the office and such clerk should 
be vested with the powers of a deputy, a.p least so far as to represent the 
commissioner in the latter's absence. The allowance of but $1,060 a year 
to pay for analyses and clerical help in the work of this office results in 
seriously hinderiug the work of the commissioner. The compensation for 
analyses and for clerk hire are two separate and distinct matters which , 
should never have been joined in unnatural union, to the manifest detri- 
ment of both. If the commissioner employs a competent clerk, he has no 
funds left for analyses. If he pays for one quarter of the number of 
analyses required in the active discharge of his duties, he has no funds left 
for clerk hire. Both analyses and clerical help are necessary to the due 
management of the commissioner's office, but if he tries to secure both on 
that allowance, he can do but little to protect the people from the great 
evils of food adulteration. The problem of how to do so much with $1,000 
per annum met me at the outset. Realizing the necessity of having some 
one with whom I could entrust the office in my absence, I have employed 
a clerk part of the time. One incident alone which occurred while I was 
away demonstrates the necessity of having some person of sufficient judg- 
ment and experience to act in the commissioner's absence. A large con- 
signment of samples which I had had procured for me and which proved 
on analysis to be very injurious compounds for food purposes, came to the 
office in my absence. Had there been no one in the office to receive them 
and properly dispose of them, the identification of the same might have 
been destroyed, so far as legal evidence is concerned. If samples sent in 
for analysis are to be left in the custody of no one responsible for their 
care, for an indefinite length of time, while the commissioner is necessarily 
away, how can the commissioner be expected to identify i^uch samples with 
sufficient accuracy for the purposes of criminal prosecution and convic- 
tion? A shrewd lawyer on the defense would like nothing better than to 
find such a flaw in the chain of evidence. Some one should be in the office 
at all times, of sufficient judgment and experience to receive and properly 
label for purposes of identification any samples sent or brought in, to 
make proper record of the same and to transmit them to the State Analyst 
for examination. But no' such person can be employed on the allowance 
made to this department, if the analyses are to be paid for out of the same 
fund. 

It seems to me that the Dairy and Food Commissioner can accomplish 
the most good at first in an educational way. He should lay before the 
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people from time to time the discoveries which he makes and which so 
vitally concern them. When once the people have become thoroughly 
aroused on the subject of food adulteration and fully understand the 
extent to which the nefarious business is carried, the battle against the 
evil will have been more than half won. The unscrupulous adulterator^^ 
profits will have greatly shrunk in volume, for intelligent persons will 
no longer submit to his swindles or endanger their health by consuming^ 
his villainous concoctions. He can then practice his arts only on the wil- 
fully ignorant and indifferent, from which resort he will have to be finally 
driven by the strong hand of the law. 

To carry out the educational feature of the commissioner's work, he 
should be authorized to issue from time to time, as he may deem expedi- 
ent, ojficial bulletins to be sent to the press of the State, setting forth the 
discoveries made relative to the component parts of any deleterious or 
adulterated food products. In this way the people may be kept on their 
guard and the sale of such articles may be greatly checked. Such bulle- 
tins, coming successively at brief intervals, will do much more good than 
the whole mass of information accumulated during the calendar year and 
then thrown together into one long, tedious report at the end of the year. 
Such a plan has not, to my knowledge, been tried in any of the other 
states, in connection with this work, but it is somewhat similar to the plan 
of the monthly crop reports issued from the division of agricultural 
statistics in the state department, and the bulletins of the agricultural 
experiment stations, which have been so effective in keeping the people 
familiar with the condition and progress of agricultural affairs. The plan, 
seems to me to fit in very appropriately with the educational feature of 
the Dairy and Food Commissioner's work. 

The foregoing statements and suggestions are respectfully submitted. 

C. E. STORES, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE ANALYST 



Agbigultubal College, Mioh., ) 
December 30, 1893. \ 

Hon. C. E. Stobbs, Dairy and Food Commissioner: 

Sib — I herewith submit my report, as State Analyst, of the results of 
examination of the various food materials and substances for the prepara- 
tion of food, which you have placed in my hands for analysis during the 
part of 1893, since act No. 211, of the session laws of L893, came into 
operation. The investigations for these few months develop the need of 
such work in our State. By placing such facts before the people a healthy 
public opinion will be created, which will make it unhealthy for the 
adulterator. The first step to remove an evil is to expose it. This is the 
important duty of your office in the opinion of 

Yours respectfully, 

R. C. KEDZIE, 
State Analyst. 



BAKING POWDEBH. 

The Cream Yeast baking powder sent by E. N. Bates of Moline, 
Mich., consists of acid phosphate of lime, or "superphosphate," bi-carbon- 
ate of soda and starch. It contains no cream tartar. Available carbonic 
acid is 7.83%. Inferior quality. 

Baking powder (5) consists of alum, bi- carbonate of soda and starch. 
It contains no cream tartar. The available carbonic acid, 3.2%. A very 
inefficient baking powder even of the alum class. Unfit for domestic 
use. 

Light House Star baking powder consists of cream tartar, bicarbonate 
of soda and starch. It contains no alum or acid phosphate. Available 
carbonic acid, 9.27%. 

High Art baking powder consists of cream tartar, bicarbonate of soda 
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and starch. It contains no alum, or superphosphate. Available carbonic 
acid, 13.22%. A good baking powder. 

Cream Tartar (3). This consists of acid phosphate of lime or "super- 
phosphate/' gypsum and starch. It contains no bitartrate of potash or 
real cream tartar. A fraud. 

VINEGARS. 

The law of our State in regard to cider vinegar requires not less than 4 
per cent of absolute acetic acid, not less than If per cent of solids and the 
absence of artificial coloring matter and the a&ence of lead, copper and 
sulphuric acid. One manufacturer of vinegar is disposed to debate the 
question of the constitutionality of our law on this subject and to criticise 
its wisdom. The State Analyst does not consider himself competent to 
discuss questions of constitutional law and is not disposed to question the 
advisability of the legal requirements in the case. The results of analysis 
and comparison with the requirement of the law are here submitted to the 
public. 

Vinegar (7) from Wm. Sayler, Ann Arbor: 

Total acetic acid %3.26 

Total solids on evaporation ._ .30 

Ash left on burning the solids .047 

Sulphuric acid as sulphates. _ J. .002 

Specific gravity 1.006 

Artificial coloring. none 

Not a cider vinegar by law, as it contains less than 4 per cent of acetic 
acid and less than If per cent of solids. 

Bed Cross Vinegar from J. Eichele, Lansing: 

Total acetic acid %3.12 

Total solids on evaporation .39 

Ash left on bumingsolids _-. .17 

Sulphuric acid as sulphates .037 

Specific gravity ' 1.0067 

Artificial coloring none * 

Not a legal cider vinegar. 

Vinegar from State Prison, Jackson: 

Total aceticacid %4.06 

Total solids on evaporation .18 

Ash from burning solids .03 

Specific gravity.. .,.. 1.0074 

Artificial coloring none 

This vinegar contains the required amount of acetic acid, but is deficient 
in solids. Not a cider vinegar. 
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Vinegar from James McCoy, Mendon, Mich., bought from Alden Vine- 
gar Co., St. Louis, Mo. : 

Total aceticacid %2.62 

Total solids on evaporation .41, 

Ash from burning solids .158 

Specific gravity 1.0062 

Sulphuric acid as sulphates .__ .036 

Coloring matter. caramel 

Not a fruit vinegar. 

In none of these vinegars was the sulphuric acid found in the form of 
free acid, but in combination with lime for the most part. They appear 
to be grain-spirit vinegars by oxidation of alcohol, and not by fermentation 
of fruit juices. Their sale as cider vinegar is plainly illegal. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND STRUP. 

'Where maple sugar is adulterated with pure cane sugar, it is difficult to 
determine the amount of adulteration, because pure maple sugar and pure 
cane sugar are chemically identical. The mixture of cane with maple 
sugar is best detected by the taste, because fresh maple sugar has a 

Eeculiar aromatic property easily detected by taste and smell but which 
as never been isolated, and for which no chemical test is known to the 
Analyst. The attempt has been made, especially in maple syrup, to esti- 
mate the amount of added cane syrup by mixing a quantity of maple 
syrup known to be pure with a quantity of pure cane syrup, till the taste 
and odor of the mixture equal those of the sample under investigation. 
The presence of other sugars than sucrose is easily detected and such 
Adulteration readily established. 

Vermont maple sugar, Howard A Solon, Jackson: 

Contains of water % 5.98 

Cane sugar, about 50.00 

Maple sugar .- 44.00 

* Appears to be adulterated, but contains no glucose or starch sugars. 

Maple syrup (Dec. 6, 1893): 

This syrup was in too small quantity for a satisfactory examiaation. It 
•contained no glucose or starch sugars. Appeared to contain : 

Cane syrup % .67 

Maple syrup . ,*S'S 

Adulterated. 

Williams' Canadian maple syrup: 

Contains of water % 35.97 

No glacose. 
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Ooneifits of a mixtare of sugar cane syrup and maple syrup. Not a pure 
maple syrup. 

COFFEE. 

Ground coffee from Muskegon : 

Purecoffee-_ , % 12.00 

Boasted grain — wheat or barley 20.00 

Boasted peas or beans 68.00 

100.00 
Badly adulterated " prize coffee." 

COFFEE BEBBY — BOASTED. 

A. genuine coffee, but of low grade. It has probably been extracted to 
make coffee essence and then roasted. 

COFFEE EXTBACT. 

This consists of roasted chicory and peas, with glucose to cement the 
materials into a solid roll. Contains no coffee. 

BUTTEB. 

Butter from P. E. Pnrdy: 

This is butter but, of poor quality. Contains no oleomargarine or arti- 
ficial color. 

FLOUB. 

The samples of flour were analyzed to find their relative composition, 
not to find adulterations. These samples were ground in Thoman's mill, 
Lansing, from mixed red and white wheats ^rown in Michigan. One is 
the "roller process" flour and the other "straight" flour made in the ordi- 
nary milling method. 

Boiler process flour: 

Moisture evaporated at 212° F %11.96 

Ash _.. .50 

Fat (ether extract) •_ 1.02 

Woodyfibre (crude fibre) .12 

Starch, sugar, gum, etc. ( nitrogen- free ex't ) 76.72 

Albuminous materials (crude protein )-. 9.68 

100.00 
Straight flour: 

Moisture evaporated at 212° F. %12.02 

Ash __ __ .66 

Fat (ether extract). ._ 1.31 

Woodyfibre (crude fibre) .16 

Starch, sugar, gum, etc. (nitrogen-free ex't) 75.10 

Albuminous material ( crude protein ) * 10.75 

100.00 
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The examinatioDB for crude protein, the gluten, albumen, etc., were made 
in duplicate, the duplicates agreeing very closely. The analyses were 
made according to the official method of the American Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 

FRUIT JELLIES. 

A number of so-called fruit jellies have been submitted for examination. 
Of those tested not one is a fruit jelly. In composition they somewhat 
closely resemble each other. The jellies named for the different fruits, e. 
g., currant, grape or strawberry jelly cannot be distinguished by the taste. 
These all contain a large amount of glucoise and the jellifying principle 
appears to be a modification of starch. They all contain sulphuric acid, 
mostly in the free state, and either contain no vegetable acid, or only an 
insignificant amount. One jelly was colored red with aniline, but the 
others with some vegetable color. Many of the jellies contained starch in 
the condition which strikes a blue color with iodine. The amount of sul- 
phuric acid in these jellies raises a serious question about their fitness for 
food. 

Red Currant Jelly from State Prison: 

Consists of glucose, jellified starch, etc. Contains .36 of a per cent of 
sulphuric acid and .03 per cent of vegetable acids. Colored very bright 
red with aniline. Not a fruit jelly. 

Red Currant Jelly, Pasedena Preserving Company, Pasedena, California: 

Consists of eclucose, jellified starch, etc. Contains .61 per cent of sul- 
phuric acid. No vegetable acids found. Not a fruit jelly. 

World's Fair Souvenir Currant Jelly: 

Consists of glucose, dextrine, jellified starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .32 of 
a per cent. Not a fruit jelly. 

Home Made Currant Jelly, standard A, Detroit, Mich.: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, jellified starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .60 per 
cent. Turns blue with iodine. Not a fruit jelly. 

Home Made Grai)e Jelly, standard A, Detroit, Mich.: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, jellified starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .55 per 
cent. Turns blue with iodine. Not a fruit jelly. 

Home Made Strawberry Jelly, standard A, Detroit: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .61 .per cent. 
Not a fruit jelly. 

Raspberry Jelly, home made, standard A, Detroit: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, jellified starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .33 per 
cent. Not a fruit jelly. 
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Blackberry Jelly, E. G. Dailey & Co., Detroit: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, jellified starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .46 per 
cent. Blued by iodine. Not a fruit jelly. 

Raspberry Jelly, E. G. Dailey & Co., Detroit: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, jellified starch, etc. Sulphuric acid .46 per 
cent. Blued by iodine. Not a fruit jelly. 

Apple Jelly, E. G. Dailey & Co., Detroit: 

Contains glucose, dextrine, etc., etc. Sulphuric acid .50 per cent. Not 
a fruit jelly. 

Essence of Cinnamon, T. H. Hincfaman & Sons: 

Oil of cinnamon % 6.59 

Alcohol-. 93.41 

100.00 
A pure essence. 

Porcelain Brand Condensed Milk: 

Water % 27 

Milk solids 33 

Cane sugar 4ft 

loo 

Contains no preserving material other than cane sugar. Pure goods. 

Dawson's Pearl Wheat Flakes, Pontiac: 

Consists of wheat (whole grain) crushed without addition of other 
material. Pure food material. 

Michigan Apples, Dailey Preserving Co.: 

Apples pared and quartered put up in tin case. The liquor was acid, 
equivalent to .30% of malic acid. The interior of tin can was slightly 
corroded and a trace of tin was found in the fruit. No preservatives 
present. 

Golden Pumpkin, Boy Brand, E. G. Dailey & Co., Detroit: 

Water %82.10 

Solids 17.90 

Contains a sensible quantity of tin in solution. Interior of can 
corroded. 

3 
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